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To BATTER. v. a. [ battre , to beat, Fr.] 

1. To beat; to beat down; frequently ufed of walls thrown 
down by artillery, or of the violence of engines of war. 

To appoint battering rams againft the gates, to caft a mount, 
and to build a fort. Ezek. xxi. 22. 

Thefe haughty words of hers 
Have batter d me like roaring cannon {hot. 

And made me almoft yield upon my knees. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Britannia there, the fort in vain 
Had batter'd been with golden rain : 

Thunder itfelf had fail’d to pafs. Waller . 

Be then, the naval ftores, the nation’s care, 

New fhips to build, and batter'd to repair. Dryden. 

2. To wear with beating. 

Crowds to the caftle mounted up the ftreet, 

Batfring the pavement with their courfers feet. Dryden. 
If you have a filver faucepan for the kitchen ufe, let me ad- 
vife you to batter it well ; this will {hew conftant good houfe- 
keeping. Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

3. Applied to perfons : to wear out with fervice. 

The batter'd veteran {trumpets here. 

Pretend at leaft to bring a modeft ear. Southern. 

I am a poor old battered fellow, and I would willingly end 
my days in peace. Arbuthnot' s Hijlory off . Bull. 

As the fame dame, experienc’d in her trade, 

By names of toafts retails each batter’d jade. P ope. 

To Ba'tter. v. n. A word ufed only by workmen. 

The fide of a wall, or any timber, that bulges from its bot- 
tom or foundation, is faid to batter. Moxon s Mech. Exercfes. 
Baxter, n.f. [from to batter.] A mixture of feveral ingredi- 
ents beaten together with fome liquour ; fo called from its be- 
ing fo much beaten. 

One would have all things little, hence has try’d 
Turkey poults firefh’d fromth’ egg in batter fry’d. 

King's Art of Cookery. 

Ba'tterer. n.f. [from batter.] He that batters. 

Ba'ttery. n.f. [from batter , or batterie , Fr.] 

1. The a£f of battering. 

Strong wars they make, and cruel battery bend, 

’Gainft fort of reafon, it to overthrow. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Earthly minds, like mud walls, relift the ftrongeft batteries. 

Locke. 

2. The inftruments v. T ith which a town is battered, placed in or- 
der for acftion. 

Where is beft place to make our batt'ry next ? 

I think at the north gate. ShakeJ'p. Henry VI. 


It plants this reafon ing and that argument, this confequence 
and that diftinction, like fo many intellectual batteries , till at 
length it forces a way and pafiage into the obftinate in doled 
truth. South. 

See, and revere th’ artillery of heav’n, 

Drawn by the gale, or by the tempeft driv’n : 

A dreadful fire the floating batt'ries make, 

O’erturn the mountain, and the foreft {hake. Blackmore. 

?. The frame, or raifed work, upon which cannons are mounted. 
4! In law, a violent ftriking of any man. In trefpafs for afiault 
and battery , one may be found guilty of the afiault, yet acquit- 
ted of the battery. There may therefore be afiault without 
battery ; but battery always implies an afiault. Chambers. 

Why does he fuffer this rude knave now to knock him about 
the fconce with a dirty {hovel, and will not tell him of his ac- 
tion and battery ? Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Sir, quo’ the lawyer, not to flatter ye, 

You have as good and fair a battery , 

As heart can wifh, and need not ftiame 
The proudeft man alive to claim. Hudibras , p. iii. c. iii. 

BATTLE, n. f [bataille, , Fr.] 

1. A fight; an encounter between oppofite armies. We gene- 
rally Ifay a battle of many, and a cornbat of two. 

The Englifh army that divided was 
Into two parts, is now conjoin’d in one ; 

And means to give you battle prefently. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

The battle done, and they within our power, 

She’ll never fee his pardon. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The race is not to the fvvift, nor the battle to the ftrong. 

Ecclef. ix. 1 1. 

So they joined battle , and the heathen being difcomfited fled 
into the plain. 1 Maccab. iv. 14. 

2. A body of forces, or divifion of an army. 

The king divided his army into three battles ; whereof the 
vanguard only, well {Lengthened with wings, came to fight. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. The main body, as diftincft from the van and rear. 

The earl of Angus led the avant-guard, himfelf followed with 
the battle a good diftance behind, and after came the airier. 

Hayward. 

4. We fay to join battle ; to give battle. 

To Ba'ttle. v. n. [baiailler , Fr.] 1 o join battle; to contend 
in fight. 

’Tis ours by craft and by furprize to gain : 

Tis yours to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. Prior . 
We daily receive accounts of ladies battling it on both fides. 

Addifon. Freeholder , N° 23. 


B A W 

I own, he hates an adion bafe, 

His virtues bait' ling with his place. 

BaTtle-array. n.f [See Battle and Array.] Arrav* 
or order of battle. 

Two parties of fine women, placed in the oppofite fide boxes 
feemed drawn up in battle-array one againft another. Addifiv 
BaYtle-axe. n.f A weapon ufed anciently, probably the 
fame with a bill. 

Certain tinners, as they were working, found fpear heads 
battle-axes , and fwords of copper, wrapped in linen clouts. 

Careiu's Survey of Corniual. 
Ba'ttledoor. n.f. [fo called from door , taken for a flat board 
and battle , or ftriking .] An inftrument with a handle and a flat 
blade, ufed in play to ftrike a ball, or fnuttlecock. 

Play-things, which are above their skill, as tops, gigs, battle- 
doors , and the like, which are to be ufed with labour, fliould 
indeed be procured them. Locke. 

Ba'ttlement. n.f [generally fuppofed to be formed from. 
battle , as the parts from whence a building is defended againft 
afiailants ; perhaps only corrupted from bdtiment , Fr.] A wall 
raifed round the top of a building, with embrafures, or inter- 
ftices, to look through, to annoy an enemy. 

He fix’d his head upon our battlements. Shah. Macbeth. 
Thou {halt make a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring 
not blood upon thine houfe, if any man fall from thence. 

Deut. xxii. §. 

Through this we pafs 
Up to the higheft battlement , from whence 
The Trojans threw their darts. Denham, 

Their ftandard planted on the battlement, 

Defpair and death among the foldiers fent. Dryd. Aurengz. 

No, I {han’t envy him, whoe’er he be, 

That ftands upon the battlements of ftate ; 

I’d rather be fecure than great. Norris. 

The weighty mallet deals refounding blows, 

Till the proud battlements her tow’rs inclofe. Gays Trivia. 
Ba'tty. adj. [from bat.] Belonging to a bat. 

Till o’er their brows death counterfeiting fleep, 

With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
Ba'varoy. n.f A kind of cloke, or fur tout. 

Let the loop’d bavaroy the fop embrace, 

Or his deep cloke be fpatter’d o’er with lace. Gay's Trivia. 
Ba'ubee. n.f. A word ufed in Scotland, and the northern 
counties, for a halfpenny. 

Tho’ in the draw’rs of my japan bureau. 

To lady Gripeall I the Caefars {how, 

Tis equal to her ladyfhip or me, 

A copper Otho, or a Scotch baubee. Bramfl. Man ofTafle. 
BaVin. n. f. [of uncertain derivation.] A flick like thofe bound 
up in faggots ; a piece of wafte wood. 

He ambled up and down 
With {hallow jefters and rafti bavin wits, 

Soon kindled, and foon burnt. Shakefp. HenryTV. 

For moulded to the life in clouts, 

Th’ have pick’d from dunghiils thereabouts, 

He’s mounted on a hazel bavin , 

A crop’d malignant baker gave him. Hudibras , p. iii. c. iii. 
The fmaller truncheons make billet, bavin , and coals. 

Mortimer s Art of Husbandly. 

To Baulk. See Balk. 

BaVble. n.f. [Baubellum, in barbarous Latin, fignified a jewel, 
or any thing valuable, but not neceflary. Omnia baubellafua 
dedit Othoni. Howden. Probably from beau , Fr.] A gew 
gaw ; a trifling piece of finery ; a thing of more fhow than ufe, 
a trifle. It. is in general, whether applied to perfons or things, 

a term of contempt. . 

She haunts me in every place. I was on the fea bank wi 1 
fome Venetians, and thither comes the bawble, and falls me 
thus about my neck. Shakefp. Otic 0. 

It is a paltry cap, 

A cuftard coffin, a bawble, a filken pie. Shak. Tam. Shrew. 
If, in our conteft, we do not interchange ufeful notions, we 
{hall traffick toys and bawbles. Government of the Tongue. 

This {hall be writ to fright the fry away, 

Who draw their little bawbles , when they play. Dryden. 

A lady’s watch needs neither figures nor wheels ; 

Tis enough that ’tis loaded with ^bawbles and feals. F )l01, 
Our author then, to pleafe you in your way, 

Prefents you now a bawble of a play* _ ^ ■» 

In gingling rhyme. 

A prince, the moment he is crown’d, 

Inherits every virtue round, 

As emblems of the fov’reign pow’r ; Swift- 

Like other bawbles of the Tow’r. . ., 1 : a 

Ba'wbling. adj. [from bawble.'] Trifling; contempt 
word not now in ufe, except in converfation. 

A bawbling vefiel was he captain of, 

For {hallow draught and bulk unprized ; 

With which fuch fcathful grapple did he make, 

With the mod noble bottom of our fleet 

Jr JSaV- 
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Ba'wcocK. n.f. [perhaps from beau, or baude, and cock.] A 
familiar word, which feems to fignify the fame as fine fellow. 
Whv, how now, my bawcock? how doft thou, chuck. 

} ’ ' Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

BAWD, n.f [baude, old Fr.] A procurer, or proeurefs ; one 
that introduces men and women to each other, for the promo- 
tion of debauchery. 

If your worlhip will take order for the drabs and the knaves, 
you need not to fear the bawds. Shakefp. Meafure for Meaf. 

This commodity, 

This bawd, this broker, this all changing word. 

Hath drawn him from his own determin’d aid. Sh. K. John. 
Our author calls colouring lena for oris , the bawd of her filler 
defign ; {he drelfes her up, {he paints her, {he procures for the 
defign, and makes lovers for her. Dryden' s Difrefnoy. 

To Bawd. v.n. [from the noun.] To procure; to provide 
gallants with ftrumpets. 

Leucippe is agent for the king’s luft, and bawds, at the fame 
time, for the whole court. Addifon. Spectator , N 3 266. 

And in four months a batter’d harridan ; 

Now nothing’s left, but wither’d, pale, and flhrunk, 

To bawd for others, and go {hares with punk. Swift. 

Ba'wdily. adv. [from bawdy.] Obfcenely. 

Ba'wdiness. n. f. [from bawdy.] Obfcenenefs. 

Ba'wdrick. n.f. [See Baldrick.] A belt. 

Frelh garlands too, the virgin’s temples crown’d ; 

The youth’s gilt fwords wore at their thighs, with filver haw- 
dricks bound. Chapman's Iliad, b. xviii. 

Ba'wdry. n.f. [contradled from bawdery, the practice of a 
bawd.] 

1. A wicked practice of procuring and bringing whores and 

rogues together. Ayliffe' s Par ergon. 

Cheating and bawdry go together in the world. L'EJlrange. 

2. Obfcenity ; unchafte language. 

Pr’ythee, fay on ; he’s for a jig, or a tale of bawdry , or he 
{leeps. Sbakcjp. Hamlet. 

I have no fait : no bawdry he doth mean : 

For witty, in his language, is obfeene. B. Johnfon. 

It is moft certain, that barefaced bawdery is the pooreft pre- 
tence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 

Ba'wdy. adj. [from bawd.] Obfeene; unchafte; generally ap- 
lied to language. 

The bawdy wind that kifles all it meets, 

Ishulh’d within the hollow mine of earth. 

And will not hear’t. Shakefp. Othello. 

Only they, 

That come to hear a merry bawdy play. 

Will be deceiv’d. Shakefp. Henry VIII. Prologue. 

Not one poor bawdy jeft {hall dare appear ; 

For now the batter’d veteran ftrumpets here 
Pretend at leaft to bring a modeft ear. Southern. 

Ba'wdy-house. n. f. A houfe where traffick is made by wic- 
kednefs and debauchery. 

Has the pope lately {hut up the bawdy-houfes , or does he con- 
tinue to lay a tax upon- fin ? Dennis. 

To Bawl. v. n. [balo, Lat.] 

1. To hoot; to cry with great vehemence, whether for joy or 
pain. A word always ufed in contempt. 

They bawl for freedom in their fenfelefs mood, 

And ftill revolt, when truth would fet them free. Par. Reg. 

1 o cry the caufe up heretofore. 

And bawl the bilhops out of door. Hudibras. 

T hrough the thick {hades th’ eternal fcribbler bawls. 

And {hakes the ftatues on their pedeftals. Dryd. Juvenal. 

From his lov’d home no lucre him can draw; Y 
The fenate’s mad decrees he never faw ; (. 

Nor heard at bawling bars corrupted law. ) Dryden. 

Loud menaces were heard, and foul difgrace. 

And bawling infamy, in language bafe, 

Till fenfe was loft in found, and iilence fled the place. 

Dry den's Fables. 

bo on the tuneful Margarita’s tongue 
The lift’ning nymphs, and ravifh’d heroes hung ; 

But citts and fops the heav’n born mufick blame, 

And bawl, and hifs, arid damn her into fame. 

, Smith on J. Philips. 

1 have a race of orderly elderly people, who can bawl when I 
am deaf, and tread foftly when I am only giddv and would 

„ ~ ep- r ' ' Swift. 

2. 1 o cry as a froward child. 

A httle child was bawling, and an old woman chiding it. 

, L'EJlrange' s Fables. 

If they were never fuftered to have what they cried for, they 
would never, with baivling and peeviihnefs, contend for maf- 

v. m 1 ii- Locke. 

My hufband took him in, a dirty boy ; it was the bufinefs of 

the lervants to attend him, the rogue did bawl and make fuch a 

ToBawt ~ , Arbuthnot' s Hijlory of John Bull. 

1 o Bawl. v. a. To proclaim as a crier. 

It grieved me, when I faw labours which had coft fomuch, 
bawled about by common hawkers. Swift 

Ba'wrel. n.f. A kind of hawk. 
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Ba'wsin. n.f. A badger. 

Bay. adj. [badius, Lat.] » • 

A bay horfe is what is inclining to a chefnut ; and thi. 

lour is various, either a light bay or a dark bay, according as, 
islefs or more deep. There are alfo coloured hor.es, f 
are called dappled bays. All bay horfes are commonly caUet 
brown by the common people. 

All bay horfes have black inancs, which diftinguiih t.iem 
from the forrel, that have red or white manes. 

There are light bays and gilded bays, which are fomewhat Oi 
a yellowilh colour. The chefnut bay is that which ^ comes 
neareft to the colour of the chefnut. Farrier s Dice. 

I remember, my lord, vou gave good words the other day 01 

a bay courier I rode on. 'Tis yours becaufe you liked it. 

J Shakefp. Timon. ■ 

Poor Tom ! proud of heart, to ride on a bay trotting horfe 
over four inch’d bridges. Shakefp. King Lear . 

His colour grey, 

For beauty dappled, or the brighteft bay. Dryden s l irgil. 

BAY. n.f. [baye, Dutch.] 

1 . An opening into the land, where the waiter is {hut in on all 
fides, except at the entrance. 

A reverend Syracufan merchant, 

Who put unluckily into this bay. Shakefp. Comedy of Lrr. 
We have alfo fome w'orks in the midft of the fea, and fome 
bays upon the fliore for fome works, wherein is required the air 
and vapour of the fea. Bacon 1 

Here in a royal bed the waters fleep, 

When tir’d at fea, within this bay they creep. Dryden. 

Some of you have already been driven to this bay. 

Dryden' s Epijlle to the Whigs. 

Hail, facred folitude ! from this calm lay 
I view the world’s tempeftuous fea. Rofcommon. 

2. A pond head raifed to keep in ftore of water for driving a mill. 

Bay. n.f. [abboi, Fr. fignifies the laft extremity ; as, Innocence 

ejl aux abboins. Boileau. Innocence is in the uimojl diftrefs. It 
is taken from abboi, the barking of a dog at hand, and thence 
fignified the condition of a flag when the hounds were almoft 
upon him.] The ftate of any thing furrounded by enemies, 
and obliged to face them by an impoffibility of elcape. 

This fhip, for fifteen hours, fate like a flag among hounds 
at the bay, and was fieged and fought with, in turn, by fifteen 
great {hips. * Bacon's War wiih Spain. 

Fair liberty purfu’d, and meant a prey 
To lawlefs power, here turn’d, and flood at bay. Denham ; 

Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way ; 
Embolden’d by defpair, he flood at bay ; 

Refolv’d on death, he diffipates his fears. 

And bounds aloft againft the pointed fpears. Dryden' s /Eneid. 

All, fir’d with noble emulation, ftrive ; 

And, with a fterm of darts, to diftance drive 
The Trojan chief ; who held at bay, from far 
On his V ulcanian orb, fuftain’d the war. Dryden' s Virgil. 

We have now, for ten years together, turned the whole force 
and expence of the war, where the enemy was beft able to hold 
us at a bay. ^ gwift. 

He ftands at bay. 

And puts his laft weak refuge in defpair. Thom fin. 

Bay. n. f. In archite&ure, a term ufed to fignify the magni- 
tude of a building; as if a barn confifts of a floor and two 
heads, where they lay ccrn, they call it a bam of two bays. 
Thefe bays are from fourteen to twenty feet long, and floors, 
from ten to twelve broad, and ufually twenty feet long, which 
is the breadth of the barn. Builder s Diet. 

If this law hold in Vienna ten years, I’ll rent the faireft 
houfe in it after threepence a bay. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf 
There may be kept one thoufand buftiels in each bay, there 
being fixteen bays , each eighteen foot long, about fcventeen 
wide, or three hundred fquare feet in each bay. Mortimer. 

Eay Ti ee. [laurus, Lat.] This tree hath a flower of one leaf, 
Ihaped like a funnel, and divided into four or five {egments. 
The male nowers, which are produced on feparate trees from 
the lemale, have eight ftamina, which are branched into arms ; 
the ovary' of the female flowers becomes a berry, inclofine; a 
Angle feed within an horny {hell, which is covered with a skin. 
The fpecies are, 1. The common bay with male flowers. 2. 
The common fruit bearing bay tree. 3. The gold ftriped bay 
tree,tsw. Thefirft and fecond forts are old inhabitants of the 
Lnghlh gardens ; and as there are varieties obtained from the 
fame feeds, they are promifcoufly cultivated, and are not to be 
dilunguilhed afunder until they have produced flowers. Thefe 
plants are propagated either from feeds, or by layino- down the 
tender branches, which will take root in one year’s time. Mill. 

I havefeen the wicked in great power, and fpreading himfelf 
like a green bay tree p falm xxxyii _ 

uk”’-'’, A P oetlcal name for an honorary crown or garland 
beftowed as a prize for any kind of vidory or excellence 

Beneath his reign {hall Eufden wear the bays. FW 

To Bay. v.n. [abb oyer, Fr.] * 

I. T ° bark as a dog at a thief, or at the game which he purfues. 
And all the while file flood upon the ground, 

The wakeful dogs did never ceafe to bay. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

The 








